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Abstract 


The author explores the evidence for the earliest Greek papyrus discovered so far 
(430/425 BC). It was unearthed as part of a collection of writing implements along with 
musical instruments in a tomb in Daphne in 1981. She attempts to situate the available 
evidence in context, by investigating how it could be mapped onto the framework of 
papyrological research and its contemporary literary and cultural milieu. 
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52 KARAMANOU 
Introduction 


On 13 and 14 May 1981 an emergency excavation in Daphne (53 Olgas Street; 
now Ethnikis Antistaseos Street), where the cemetery of the ancient deme of 
Alopeke was probably situated, brought to light two tombs. The excavation 
was supervised by the Director of the Ephorate of Attica, Dr Vasileios Petrakos 
(now Secretary General of the Academy of Athens), and was carried out by his 
colleague, Angelos Liangouras. Tombs 1 and 11 have exactly the same construc- 
tion, material and dimensions, thus forming a singular ensemble and presum- 
ably a family burial.! 

The first tomb contained the skeleton of a person estimated to have died 
in middle age (presumably in his or her forties)? and four lekythoi dating to 
430/425 BC. In the second tomb a papyrus roll came to light along with further 
writing material (four wooden writing tablets and fragments of a fifth, a writ- 
ing case, a bronze ink pot, a chisel and a bronze stylus), musical instruments 
(fragments of a harp, of a tortoise shell, which must have been the soundbox 
of a lyre, and an aulos tube with mouthpiece), a saw made of iron and nine 
knucklebones. The papyrus roll is likely to have been put in a leather bag inside 
a small wooden box with leather lining and iron decorations for safekeeping.* 
The condition of the skeleton discovered in this tomb known as ‘the Musician's 
tomb’ indicates that the deceased must have been a young person in his or her 
early twenties. The dating of the harp, which belongs to the ‘spindle harp’ type 
attested to have been used between 430 and 410 BC, is consistent with the dat- 
ing of the lekythoi of Tomb 1.5 The findings of both tombs were taken to the 
National Archaeological Museum for restoration and were transferred to the 
Archaeological Museum of Piraeus in 1996. 

The papyrus roll unearthed in Daphne is thus dated some time earlier 
than 430/425 Bc (having been written before the death of the person buried 
in the tomb).° Therefore, it constitutes the earliest Greek papyrus discovered 
so far. The same holds true for the five wooden tablets, three of which are of 


1 See Péhlmann-West 2012, 9, Pohlmann 2013, 8, Lygouri-Tolia 2014, 10-11. Cf. also the report of 
Liangouras 1981. 

2 Péhlmann-West 2012, 2-3, Pohlmann 2013, 12. 
Simon-Wehgartner 2013, 64. 

4 NatMus BE 29/1981, 3/3/1982. See also Alexopoulou-Kaminari-Panagopoulos-Pohlmann 
2013, 1243. 

5 Onthe findings of Tomb 11: Pohlmann-West 2012, 2-3, Pohlmann 2013, 12-14, Psaroudakés 2013, 
Terzés 2013, Lygouri-Tolia 2014, 7-10; for the date of the harp, Terzés 2013, 126. 

6 Péhlmann-West 2012, 3, 9. 
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matching size having holes bored on one of the long sides, which suggests that 
they formed a polyptychon.” Even more interestingly, the scanty remains of the 
papyrus text seem to display literary features being suggestive of poetic dic- 
tion. This is the conclusion which has emerged from the edition of the larger 
fragments by late Professor Martin West and from my edition of the rest of the 
legible fragments, which aimed to offer an overview of the available text and to 
detect further possible readings.® 

In view of its early date and possible literary character, the Daphne papy- 
rus is a very significant finding, which requires a further evaluation of its leg- 
ible material. In the present publication I shall attempt to situate the evidence 
of the Daphne roll in context, by exploring how it could be mapped onto the 
framework of papyrological research and its contemporary literary and cul- 
tural milieu. 


1 The Earliest Known Greek Papyrus within the Context 
of Papyrological Research 


From 1981 to 2010 the papyrus from the ‘Musician's Tomb’ remained unpub- 
lished, despite the initial excitement caused upon its discovery.? In 2010 
Professor Egert Péhlmann and Professor Martin West were given permission 
by the 26th Ephorate of Antiquities to study the findings of the Daphne tombs 
in the Archaeological Museum of Piraeus. Following the formal permission 
granted by the Hellenic Ministry of Culture in 2011, research teams were orga- 
nized (Archaeology, Papyrology, Musicology, Archaeometry, Anthropology) to 
delve into this material.!° The publication of the research output began in 2012 
and has continued regularly since then." 


7 PéhImann 2013, 13, West 2013, 74. 
West 2013, 81-84, Pohlmann-West 2012, 7-9, Karamanou 2014, 38-49. 
Before 2010 scholarship comprised only passing references to the Daphne roll as the earli- 
est known papyrus: Modiano 1981, Archaiologia1 (Nov. 1981) 85, Touchais 1982, 533, Cockle 
1983, 147, Gallo 1986, 100, Avrin 1991, 139, Hordern 2002, 65, n. 172, Litinas 2008, 25 and n. 48, 
Betegh 2004, 59, n. 10: “This title (ie. of the oldest Greek papyrus) might now go to the 
badly preserved roll found in 1982 [read 1981] in a tomb in Athens and dated to the fifth 
century. But, as far as I know, this roll has not been made legible as yet”. See most recently 
Tzifopoulos 2014, 138, n. 6 citing the article of Pohlmann-West 2012. 

10 866 Péhlmann 2013, 11-12. 

11 ~=Pohlmann-West 2012, Péhlmann 2013, West 2013, Simon-Wehgartner 2013, Psaroudakés 2013, 
Terzés 2013, Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, Alexopoulou-Kaminari-Panagopoulos-Péhlmann 
2013, Hagel 2013, Lygouri-Tolia 2014, Alexopoulou 2014, Karamanou 2014, Najock 2015. 
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The discovery of the Daphne papyrus provides the second case of a papyrus 
unearthed in Hellenic territory, as the humidity of Greek soil is unfavourable 
to the preservation of papyri. It followed the discovery of the Derveni papy- 
rus about twelve km north of Thessalonica in 1962. The latter has plausibly 
been dated between 340 and 320 BC, and scholarly consensus tends to favour 
the possibility that it could antedate the papyrus preserving Timotheus’ citha- 
rodic nome entitled Persai (P.Berol. 9875=PMG 791, second half of the fourth 
century BC) and found at Abusir, north of Memphis in Egypt.!” Before the exca- 
vation of the Daphne tombs in 1981 the Derveni and Timotheus papyrus were 
the oldest known Greek papyri; unlike the Daphne papyrus, however, they 
provide a large amount of legible text. All three papyri were found in tombs 
under completely different circumstances of preservation, which, in turn, 
determined the restoration process that was followed in each case. 

The Daphne roll was described upon its discovery as ‘a shapeless, flattened 
mass’! comprising several layers pasted together, in consequence of the unfa- 
vourable conditions of high humidity in the grave. It was transferred to the 
chemical department of the National Archaeological Museum, where it was 
kept under high humidity approximating the conditions in the tomb, so that 
further disintegration would be avoided. No expert in papyrus restoration 
could be found in the Museum, in the Archaeological Service or in the National 
Library, and this task was assigned by the Ministry of Culture to the painter and 
restorer Antonios Glinos.!* 

At the same time, the conservation officer in the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts and Printed Books in the British Library, Peter Lawson, was 
consulted for advice on the conservation and restoration process. Having 
inspected the roll, he estimated that its original size could have reached 12 cm 
in height and 3 cm in diameter. Although at first sight the papyrus seemed to 
be a total loss, a closer inspection showed that fragments from the one end 
of the roll were recoverable. Accordingly, Lawson proposed that the relative 
position of the fragments should first be retrieved and then a plan should be 
prepared with the fragments correctly aligned; a sheet of glass should then be 
placed over the top of the plan and the fragments should be fixed in position, 


12 Οη the date of the Derveni papyrus, see Tsantsanoglou in Kouremenos-Parassoglou- 
Tsantsanoglou 2006, 8-9, Bernabé 2007, 99. For the possibility that the Derveni papyrus 
could predate the Timotheus papyrus, see Turner 19807, 24 and earlier in Kapsomenos 
1964, 15, Tsantsanoglou op. cit. 9. 

183 ~Modiano 1981. 

14 See Péhlmann 2013, 9, Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, 29. 
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using pressure sensitive tissues on their back.!> This suggestion was rejected by 
the chemist of the National Archaeological Museum, Konstantinos Asimenos, 
and Antonios Glinos, on the grounds that it would suit the conservation of 
a normal, dry papyrus and not of a rotten and disintegrated papyrus as the 
Daphne roll.!6 

Following the advice of Konstantinos Asimenos, Antonios Glinos fixed the 
fragments in situ, as they would have otherwise been destroyed in the pro- 
cess of removal. Apart from MIT 8523 (3cm x 4cm), which was detached upon 
the discovery of the papyrus, the rest of the fragments were detached piece 
by piece after fixation. Several medium sized scraps were preserved, as well 
as a very compact piece (gcm x 4.5cm) consisting of multiple layers pasted 
together, and hundreds of small fragments. Glinos glued the fragments on a 
silk fabric between two sheets of glass kept 0.5 cm apart, in order to avoid even 
the slightest touch of the papyrus with the glasses, which would cause further 
disintegration of the fragments. He mounted the fragments in eight frames, 
trying to keep joins where possible, though not always being able to preserve 
their original relative position and to separate the compacted layers.!” As a 
result, the legible material does not comprise continuous text, but it consists 
of letter-sequences of five to nine letters per line in the largest fragments. 

The eight frames have already been described in detail in earlier 
publications.'® I shall briefly recount this information: frames 1 (=MII 7449), 
4 (=MII 8519) and 7 (ΞΜΠ 8522) include several hundreds of tiny fragments 
arranged in 15-20 rows in each frame and preserving one or two letters at best. 
Frame 3 (=MII 8518) contains the notably compact piece mentioned above. 
Frame 5 (=MII 8520) comprises forty-four fragments, some of which are 
medium sized containing remnants of lines of text, though from several layers. 
Frame 8 (=MII 8523) includes the aforementioned detached piece, which also 
consists of several layers. Frames 2 (=MI] 8517) and 6 (=MII 8521) contain sev- 
eral hundreds of small fragments arranged in eight and nine rows respectively, 
some of which preserve letter-sequences of four to seven letters per line. 

The legibility of the fragments has been attained through imaging doc- 
umentation, which was undertaken by Professor Athena Alexopoulou 
(Department for Conservation of Antiquities, Technological Educational 
Institute of Athens). Digital colour photography in the visible of all frames was 


15. P. Lawson, NatMus BE 29/1981, 17/6/1981. 

16 Α. Glinos, NatMus BE 29/1981, 7/7/1981. 

17 ΑΑ Glinos, NatMus BE 29/1981, 3/3/1982. See also Péhlmann 2013, 9-11, Alexopoulou- 
Kaminari 2013, 29-30. 

18  Péhlmann-West 2012, 6, West 2013, 79-80, Karamanou 2014, 39, 43, 47. 
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carried out. To improve the legibility of letters and to reveal fragments of text 
permeated from several layers, multispectral imaging was applied using vis- 
ible and near infrared radiation in frame 8, in selected fragments of frame 5 
and in frame 3. This technique provided impressive results for frames 5 and 
8, but in the case of frame 3 only scattered letters may be discerned even in 
infrared images because of the compacted layers, making any reading of letter- 
sequences extremely insecure. Multispectral imaging also demonstrated that 
the ink-traces discerned between the lines of the text of the fragments placed 
in frames 5 and 8 are not musical notation, as suggested in the inventory of 
the Archaeological Museum of Piraeus, but lines of permeated text from lower 
layers.!° In frames 2 and 6 digital photographs in macro mode in the visible 
spectrum and in selected areas were acquired by means of a super high resolu- 
tion camera, so that the maximum legible material could be collected.2° The 
resulting readings are discussed in the next section. 

Unlike the notably humid environment in which the Daphne roll was discov- 
ered, the Derveni papyrus was found carbonized among the ashes of a funeral 
pyre in a rich cemetery close to the ancient town of Lete. Its carbonization 
saved the roll from putrefaction, as the fire evaporated all the humidity from 
the papyrus fibres. Twenty-six columns have been reconstructed in the editio 
princeps by Professors Parassoglou and Tsantsanoglou leaving 113 smaller frag- 
menta incertae sedis.*1 The text comprises an allegorical interpretation of a cos- 
mogonical poem attributed to Orpheus, which provides the earliest exegetical 
commentary in the Greek scholarly tradition.?? Its dialect is Ionic with an Attic 
overlay and occasional Doric features, which may be associated with the activ- 
ity of Ionian intellectuals in Athens during the late fifth century Bc, when this 
work is estimated to have been composed.” The eschatological implications 
of Orphic ritual described in this text would suit a funerary context. Moreover, 
the proximity of the tomb to the shrine of Demeter and Persephone may not 
be coincidental; Persephone held a distinctive role in Orphic mysteries, being 


19 West 2013, 80, 83; cf. Inventory (9° Ευρετήριο Αρχαιολογικού Μουσείου Πειραιά) 182. 

20  Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, 27-28, Alexopoulou-Kaminari-Panagopoulos-Péhlmann 
2013, 1244-49, Alexopoulou 2014, 29-30. 

21 See Kouremenos-Parassoglou-Tsantsanoglou 2006, 62-125 and Plates 1-30. 

22 See Obbink 2003, 177-88, Betegh 2004, 92-135, Kouremenos in Kouremenos-Parassoglou- 
Tsantsanoglou 2006, 19-59, 143-272, Sistakou 2014, 211-12, 214-22, West 1997, 81-85, Janko 
2001, 2-3, Laks 1997, 121-42, Bernabé 2007, 99-130, Funghi 1997, 26-37, Jourdain 2003, 
Xviii-xxiv. 

23 See West 1983, 77, Janko 1997, 62, Tsantsanoglou in Kouremenos-Pardassoglou- 
Tsantsanoglou 2006, 14. 
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revered as the mother of Bacchios (Dionysus), which might suggest that the 
deceased could have been an initiate.?4 

The exceptionally difficult task of unrolling the Derveni papyrus was under- 
taken by Anton Fackelmann, conservator of the papyrus collection at Vienna 
National Library and an expert in the treatment of the charred scrolls of 
Herculaneum. Fackelmann decreased the friability of the carbonized roll by 
applying fresh papyrus juice and managed to separate the layers through the 
application of static electricity. The fragments were placed between nine glass 
plates, and their original position was established only after high quality pho- 
tographs were taken.”5 Hence, the Derveni papyrus was preserved thanks to its 
carbonization, protecting it from rotting like the Daphne roll, and the expertise 
provided in the restoration process, due to Fackelmann’s previous unrolling of 
the Herculaneum papyri. 

Unlike the two papyri discovered in Greece under unusual circumstances, 
the papyrus of Timotheus’ Persai was preserved in a good condition thanks to 
the dry climate of Egypt protecting organic material from decay, which entails 
that the normal process of conservation was followed. The papyrus was found 
to the north of a wooden anthropoid sarcophagus at Abusir in 1902 along with 
remains of a sponge, of an iron scraper, of a leather bag and a wooden object.?® 
The sponge may or may not suggest that the deceased was a scribe, as no fur- 
ther writing implements were discovered, and sponges were also employed to 
prepare corpses for burial.?” The leather bag is another interesting finding, and 
I think that it may be paralleled to the leather pouch in which the Daphne 
papyrus seems to have been kept. The text consists of six irregular columns 
preserving more than 250 lines of Timotheus’ nome written without division 
into cola, which is typical of pre-Alexandrian papyri.?° In both the Timotheus 
and the Derveni papyrus paragraphoi are employed to signpost a new section. 


24 See Tsantsanoglou 1997, 110-17, Most 1997, 131-34, Janko 1997, 92-93, Tsantsanoglou in 
Kouremenos-Parassoglou-Tsantsanoglou 2006, 4. On Persephone’s role in Orphic theol- 
ogy, see Bremmer 1999, 87-88, Graf-Iles Johnston 20132, 65, Robertson 2010, 91. For the 
initiatory character of the Derveni text, Obbink 1997, 40-54, Calame 1997, 74-80 and 2014, 
esp. 179-81, Betegh 2004, 349-59, Graf 2014, 75-84. 

25 866 Fackelmann 1970, esp. 145, Tsantsanoglou in Kouremenos-Parassoglou-Tsantsanoglou 
2006, 4-7, Kapsomenos 1964, 3-6, Betegh 2004, 59-60. 

26 Borchardt 1902, 47 and Hordern 2002, 64 and n. 170 citing a pre-war catalogue of the 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin (cat. no. 16214). 

27 See Wilamowitz 1903, 4, Hordern 2002, 64-65. 

28 For the text and interpretation of the Persai, see Hordern 2002, Janssen 1989 and the brief 
commentary by Sevieri 2011. On the preservation of this papyrus, Hordern 2002, 62-73, 
Roemer 2007, 88-89, Janssen 1989, 9-13. 
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The hand in all three papyri is upright and bilinear. It resembles the style of 
epigraphic writing, to judge especially from the square E, the epigraphic form 
of Z and Q, the © written as a dotted circle and the four-barred Σ. The script 
in the Daphne papyrus is small and well-formed indicating a skilled hand. The 
height of the letters is about 2 mm. Similarly, the writing style in the Derveni 
roll is elaborate, unlike that in the Timotheus papyrus, which is less elegant.?9 

As previously observed, the contents of a papyrus and the contexts of its 
discovery (i.e. location, accompanying objects etc.) might shed light on the 
qualities of the person who owned it (though the evidence for the Timotheus 
papyrus remains inconclusive). As we shall see in the next section, the rich 
collection of musical instruments and writing implements unearthed in the 
second Daphne tomb could yield insight into the activity of the person buried 
with these objects. 


2 The Daphne Papyrus within Its Literary and Cultural Context 


To evaluate the literary and cultural significance of the Daphne roll, it is worth 
briefly recounting the most plausible readings of the papyrus and the accom- 
panying tablets, as presented in the editions by Pohlmann-West 2012, West 2013 
and Karamanou 2014. 

The text of the papyrus and the tablets is written in the Ionic alphabet often 
used in Athens from mid-fifth century BC onwards.2° The damaged state of 
these findings naturally calls for due caution in the process of deciphering the 
legible material, not least because the papyrus fragments preserved especially 
in frames 3, 5 and 8 consist of multiple layers. Though speculation is unfor- 
tunately inevitable, an effort has been made to explore every plausible sup- 
plement attested in literature until 430 BC (1.6. the terminus ante quem of the 
writing of these texts). 

The tablets seem to have comprised a substantial amount of text: tablet B 
coming from the polyptychon appears to have contained about 14 lines on one 
side and 17 on the other, with about 70-80 characters per line. Tablet A is larger 
and does not belong to the polyptychon; it was evidently a separate deltos com- 
prising ca. 18 lines of writing with about go characters per line.*! 


29 On the letter-forms in the Daphne papyrus, see Pohlmann-West 2012, 6-7 and West 2013, 
80; for those in the Derveni papyrus as compared to the Timotheus papyrus, Kapsomenos 
1964, 7-9, Turner-Parsons 1987”, 92, Turner in Kapsomenos 1964, 15. 

30 ~=— West 2013, 76, 80, Threatte 1980, I 27-34. 

31 See West 2013, 74, 76. 
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According to Prof. West, the text in tablet A (Az, upper right corner, 1.2: 
Ἰθοιαγαθῳ[) could involve an allusion to a widely cited Hesiodic line coming 
from the Wedding of Keyx (fr. 264 M.-W.): αὐτόματοι δ’ ἀγαθοὶ ἀγαθῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτας 
ἵενται. This saying was delivered by Heracles, when he arrived uninvited at 
the wedding feast. The next line might indeed involve a reference to Heracles 
(‘Hea]xAgoc) or else εὐϊκλεῷς or &]xAe@c could be read.3? 

In tablet B (Bz, left half, 1.4: wv[) Prof. West detected a possible Ionic type 
starting with w0[ (e.g. wd[tdc), though it is feasible that a reading such as ὦ ὑ[ 
could be represented. In 1.17 ὄλλυται is probably read.34 

To turn to the papyrus: the large piece of Frame 8 (=MII 8523) consists of 
more than five layers and is partly legible only through multispectral imaging. 
In 1.3 of the third layer Prof. West read ἀρχαίου, while in 1.3 of the fifth layer 
he read Ἰπολὺ ida[, which may involve the epithet iSatoc or the Trojan herald 
Ἰδαῖος (Il. 3.248, 7.276, 278, 416).34 In the former case, I would note that the 
adjective may denote someone or something coming from mount Ida in the 
region of Troy (A. Ag. 311; regularly attached to Paris in E. Andr. 706, Hel. 29, 
Or. 1364, IA 1289) or in Crete, where Zeus was nurtured (Pi. O. 5.18, A. Niobe fr. 
162.3 R., E. Cretans fr. 472.10 K.). 

Frame 5 (=MII 8520) comprises 44 fragments, most of which consist of 
several layers legible only through infrared photography; of these Prof. West 
edited frr. 1, 3, 4, 5 and 8. Fr. 3 (lower layer, 1.5: Japxnece[) seems to include an 
adjective in -apxyc, which, I would note, could hint at ποδάρκης (a formulaic 
epithet of Achilles: J/. 1.121, 2.688, 6.423, 20.413) or the proper name Ποδάρκης 
(Il. 2.704, 13.693, Hes. fr. 199.5 M.-W.) or adjectives, such as ἐξαρκής (A. Pers. 237) 
or πανταρκής (ibid. 855). The reading of 1.6 may be supplemented, according to 
Prof. West, as x]wdxétt, that is, an Ionic contraction of καὶ οὐκέτι. 

In fr. 4.6 Prof. West detected a sign of dactylic rhythm suggestive of poetic 
diction and the second component of a poetic compound adjective (xvde¢[c). 
Fr. 5 (upper layer, 1.6: Ἰρανιδης) hints at a poetic patronymic, such as Tev0] 
ρανίδης or Οὐ]ρανίδης attached to Cronus, or perhaps |oav”Idye. In fr. 8 (7ἀππε[) 
a poetic type such as x]anne[ce, ἀππέ[μπω or κὰπ πεδίον could be suggested.3> 

My edition comprised the rest of the legible papyrus fragments, including 
Frame 5, ΠῚ. 2, 9-11, Frame 2, frr. 1-4 and Frame 6, fr. 1. In Frame 5, fr. 2 (fourth 
layer, 1.2: ]xAgw[) one may recognize an adverb such as εὐϊκλεῶ[ς or ἀ]κλεῶ[ς 


32 See West 2013, 77 citing the works quoting the Hesiodic line, which will be further dis- 
cussed below. See Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, Plate 11 128. 

33 West 2013, 78-79; Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, Plate 11 10a-b. 

34 West 2013, 83-84; Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, Plate 11 8a-b. 

35 West 2013, 81-82; Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, Plates 11 5a, 6a-b, 7a. 
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which, as previously mentioned, may also occur in tablet Az, 1.3, or the adjec- 
tive εὐϊκλέωϊν. Line 3 of this layer provides the letter-sequence |.pyaA|; if the 
ascending oblique before P comes from the same layer, it could belong to an 
A, thus being suggestive of the poetic word ἀργαλ[έος (‘painful’: Il. 1.589, Hes. 
Th. 718, Sol. fr. 13.61 W.).36 

In fr. 10 (lower layer, la: |ppa[) a form of φράζω or the Ionic poetic conjunc- 
tion 6]ppa could be detected. The latter would be a sign of poetic diction also 
consistent with the aforementioned traces of Ionic dialect noted by Prof. West 
in fr. 3.6 of the same frame and in tablet Β2.4. Line 3 of the same fragment 
(].oxAoc[) could provide the ending of a proper name, such as Πάτ]ροκλοο, 
Ἵπ]ποκλος or Ἐτ]έοκλος, which would be suggestive of a mythical or poetic 
theme. In fr. (lower layer, |.2: 7.βιεμν.[} the letter-sequence could hint at ὄϊλβιε 
regularly employed in invocations (Od. 24.36, Hes. fr. 211.7 M.-W.,, Sapph. fr. 112.1 
L.-P.) or the vocative Ταλθ]ύβιε of the name of the Iliadic herald.?” 

The edited fragments of Frames 2 (ΞΜΠ 8517) and 6 (=MII 8521) are leg- 
ible by means of high resolution photomacrography enabling the detection of 
lines containing letter-sequences on the surface and underneath. In Frame 2, 
fr. (lower layer, 1.3: ].opvd[) the rare combination of letters could be sugges- 
tive of the Homeric word ὀϊλοφυδ[νός (‘amenting’: Il. 5.683, 23.102, Od. 19.362). 
The letter-sequence in 1.3 of the upper layer (]xAeq[) may hint at xAéq and its 
compounds (e.g. εὐϊκλέᾳ, ἀϊκλέα, δυο]κλέᾳ), also occurring in fr. 2.2 of Frame 5, 
or might belong to a proper name ending in—x)«a, e.g. Ἡρα]κλέᾳ, Ἰφι]κλέᾳ, 
Ἐτεο]κλέᾳ. Heracles’ name may also be read in tablet Az.3 after the possible 
Hesiodic quotation. 

In fr. 3.1 the combination of letters might be suggestive of the poetic and 
mainly epic form ἔμμορε (‘to obtain one’s due share’: Jl. 1.278, Hes. Th. 414). If 
the letter-sequence in 1.2 (|]ynvogec.[) belongs to one word, it could provide the 
second component of epithets, such as ἀγ]ήνορες (‘courageous’, arrogant’), 
εὐ]ήνορες (‘glorious’), φθιο]ήνορεο, ὀλεο]ήνορες (‘man-destroying’), which are 
poetic and mostly epic (Il. 2.833, Od. 2.235, 4.622, Hes. Th. 237, Op. 7, Thgn. 399). 
Moreover, the reading |yvopec| could provide an instance of dactylic rhythm, 
as in the aforementioned fr. 4.6 of Frame 5. 

In fr. 4.2 (]. φορεδ[) the vocative -φόρε of a compound adjective in—@dpoc 
could be detected (e.g. βουληφόρος, Θεομοφόρος, ἀεθλοφόρος, πυροφόρος, 
tedecpopoc etc.); these adjectives mostly occur in poetry until that period 


36 866 Karamanou 2014, 44; photograph in Alexopoulou 2014, fig. 9. For more detail on the 
proposed supplements, Karamanou 2014, 39-48. 
37 Karamanou 2014, 46-47; Alexopoulou 2014, figg. 10-11. 
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(IL. 5.180, Od. 4.86, Hes. Op. 549, fr. 23a.39 M.-W., Pi. fr. 37.1 Sn.-M.).38 In Frame 6, 
fr. 1.3 (]t6npeoc[) the letter-sequence points to ο]ιδήρεος, which is an Ionic and 
epic type.°9 

Overall, the legible fragments of the Daphne papyrus and the accompany- 
ing tablets display signs of poetic diction, such as vocabulary deriving mainly 
from epic and lyric poetry, poetic themes (e.g. mythological proper names or 
patronymics) and ideas mostly propounded in poetry until that period (e.g. 
kleos and its derivatives). The possibility that poetic diction could have been 
employed would be significantly enhanced by the fact that Greek literary pro- 
duction until 430 BC was mainly poetic, with the exception of Herodotus, the 
Ionian logographers and certain Presocratic philosophers. All these factors in 
conjunction with the artistic activity indicated by the musical instruments 
make it likelier that at least a part of the text of the Daphne papyrus and tablets 
was written in poetry rather than prose. At the same time, the aforementioned 
Ionic features may indicate the Ionian provenance of the author or perhaps a 
literary genre written in the Ionic dialect. 

The value of the writing implements and the musical instruments unearthed 
in this tomb may further be assessed in the light of their intellectual and cul- 
tural milieu. Our evidence suggests that the young person buried in this tomb 
was well acquainted with music and poetry. The vocabulary used in the papy- 
rus and the tablets mainly derives from Homer, Hesiod and the lyric poets, 
whose poems formed a ‘canon’ employed in the ‘old’ Athenian education.?° 

The available literary evidence for the ἀρχαία παιδεία current in Athens dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the fifth century BC (before the changes brought 
about by Socrates and the Sophists from the 420s onwards) is limited. Our 
main sources (esp. Ar. Nu. 964-68, Pl. Rp. 376e, 521d-e, Lg. 795d, Meno 940) refer 
to the two branches of the ‘old’ education: gymnastike (‘physical training’) and 
mousiké (‘music with poetry, including poetry, singing and playing a musi- 
cal instrument). The latter is represented in the Banqueters of Aristophanes 
(427 BC): in fr. 2331-2 ΚΑ. a boy is examined in Homeric glosses, while 
fr, 232 K.-A. describes musical instruction in lyre and aulos. There was evidently 


38 Karamanou 2014, 39-42; Alexopoulou 2014, figg. 16-17. 

39  Karamanou 2014, 48; Alexopoulou 2014, fig. 18. 

40 ~— Beck 1964, 117-22, Carr 2005, ch.5, Marrou 1956, 41-43, Pfeiffer 1968, 14-15, D'Angour 20n1, 
229-32, Griffith 2001, 70, Ziebarth 1914”, 129-31, Jaeger 1939-45, 1 34-45, 72-73- 

41 See the critical analysis of the evidence by Morgan 1999, esp. 47-50, 53-54 and 1998, 10-12, 
Carr 2005, 92-96, Ford 2003, 24-27, Robb 1994, 183-92. For literacy as a component of edu- 
cation in mousiké during that period, see also Ar. Eq. 188-89 (and Sommerstein 1981, 153). 
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a close interaction between music and literacy, as the pupils were taught to 
read and write, to memorize poems and to set poetry into music (Ar. Nu. 968). 

The interplay between music and poetry in the ‘old’ Athenian education 
is well attested in the iconography from 500 to 430 BC presenting papyrus 
texts used for the musical recitation of poetry in educational contexts. In the 
famous Douris cup (485 BC; Berlin F2285, ARV? 426, 431) a youth and his teacher 
are playing the lyre on the one side, and in the centre a recitation lesson is 
evidently illustrated, as the teacher is unfolding a papyrus roll for the pupil to 
read. On the other side, a writing lesson is probably depicted, as the teacher is 
sitting with his stylus poised over a triptychon, while another pupil is having an 
aulos lesson.*? Almost all of the writing implements and musical instruments 
discovered in the ‘Musician’s Tomb’ are depicted in this vase-painting, with 
the exception of the harp.*% In the tondo of the Douris cup a young athlete 
is represented as removing his sandals near a louterion. This set of represen- 
tations thus showcases the complementary goals of training in mousiké and 
gymnastiké, which contribute to an all-round education. 

Likewise, in the earlier Spina kylix of the Adria Painter (ca. 500 BC, ARV? 
349.1; Museo Archeologico di Ferrara, inv.nr. 19108) a youth on the left is hold- 
ing a diptychon anda stylus, in the middle another youth is playing the lyre and 
on the right another young man is unfolding a papyrus roll.4* Moreover, in a 
cup fragment attributed to Onesimus (ca. 490 BC, Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
G 138.3,5,11) a bearded man is depicted on the left as playing the aulos, while 
in the centre a youth is seated holding an opened papyrus roll, which contains 
a possible reference to Stesichorus and probably a piece of choral lyric poetry. 
On the right, a hand is writing on a tablet.*° As in the Douris cup, the papyrus is 
depicted as containing a literary text presumably employed for memorization 
and recitation, whereas the tablets are used for ephemeral purposes, such as 
writing lessons. 


42  Immerwahr 1964, 18-19, pl. 18.1, Pohlmann 2009, 45-46, Booth 1985, 275-80, Bundrick 2005, 
61-63, Gaunt 2014, 107-08. 

43 Cf. Lygouri-Tolia 2014, 19-21, West 2013, 75. 

44 See Péhlmann 1999, 12-13 with nn. 6-7 and Pohlmann 2009, 43-44 and pl. 5. Cf. even earlier 
the diptychon illustrated by the Euergides painter (520 Bc; Pohlmann 2009, 43 and pl. 4). 
Both vase-paintings were first published by Péhlmann 1988a, 19-28, figg. 1-3 and pl. 34. 

45 See Immerwahr 1964, 19-20. For further iconographic evidence, Beck 1975, esp. 14-22 and 
pl. 9-15, Immerwahr 1964, 18-26, 37-43, Péhlmann 1988b, 7-20, pl. 1-6, Péhlmann 2009, 
39-48, Harris 1989, 97. 
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These reading scenes indicate the early fifth-century ‘literate revolution’ 
in Athenian society, though literate education seems to have been confined 
mainly to the elite until the end of the fifth century.*6 At the same time, the 
available literary and visual evidence reveals that literate education and musi- 
cal instruction were intrinsically interwoven in the ‘old’ Athenian education. 
The close interrelation between poetry and music is eloquently reflected in the 
findings of the ‘Musician’s tomb’ in Daphne, which form further indicators of 
the education and cultural activity in mid-fifth century Athens. 

More light could be shed on these findings, once we are in a position to know 
the gender of the persons buried in the Daphne tombs through DNA analysis. 
The earlier publications by Professor Pohlmann and Professor West cautiously 
leave both possibilities open, when referring to the gender of the deceased 
in the ‘Musician’s Tomb’*” There are occasional fifth-century references to 
female literacy (Hdt. 4.78, E. Hipp. 856-59, Lys. 32.14-15) suggesting that it was 
conceivable for an upper-class woman to be able to read and write.*® A group 
of vase-paintings from this period depict female reading scenes in a domes- 
tic environment; a red-figured hydria (440-430 Bc; National Archaeological 
Museum of Athens, 1260) represents a seated woman playing the lyre, while 
another woman is unfolding a papyrus roll, which also points to the aforemen- 
tioned close interaction between poetry and music.t9 Nonetheless, the avail- 
able evidence cannot indicate that girls received any formal education during 
the fifth century, but rather that those of them who were literate (probably 
the exception rather than the rule) had learned to read and write at home.5° 
Admittedly, none of the known female poets flourished in Archaic or Classical 
Athens, though later, in the Hellenistic period, the Attic poetess Hedyle (late 
fourth century ΒΟ), daughter of the otherwise unattested iambic poetess 
Moschine (Athen. 7.297a-b), authored an elegiac poem entitled Scylla.5! 

Several questions arise with regard to the literary nature of the texts scantily 
preserved in the papyrus and the tablets. The latter were easily reusable, being 


46 See Morgan 1999, 48, n. 9 and 60, Carr 2005, 102-04, Marrou 1956, 43, Bundrick 2005, 60. 

47 Cf. e.g. the careful use of ‘he or she’ in Pohlmann 2013, 13, West 2013, 84. 

48 — Cole 1981, 223-27, Dillon 2013, 406-07, Griffith 2015, 50-51 and 2001, 69-70, Harvey 1966, 121- 
22, Harris 1989, 110. 

49 ‘For this representation, Glazebrook 2005, 10, pl. 4. For further female reading scenes, 
see Immerwahr 1964, esp. 40, Immerwahr 1973, 144-47 and pl. 33.1, 33.3-4, Beck 1975, 55 
and pl. 69-75, Pohlmann 1988b, 18-19, Dillon 2013, 398-404, Carr 2005, 92-94, Glazebrook 
2005, esp. 6-10, 12-15. 

50 See Pomeroy 1977, 60, Immerwahr 1964, 27-28, Cole 1981, 225-26. 

51 See Gutzwiller 2007, 197, Balmer 2013, 114-16, Plant 2004, 53-55. 
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employed for letters, school exercises and for administrative purposes, and 
their texts were not meant to be permanent. In the present case, the vocabu- 
lary used suggests that at least a part of the text in the tablets could have been 
poetic. The handwriting is small and elegant and, therefore, it cannot point to 
a school exercise,°? to judge from the wooden tablets preserving school assign- 
ments written in a clumsy hand.*? Taking these factors into account, as well as 
the considerable amount of text written in the tablets, I suggest that that they 
could have conceivably comprised a ‘draft text’ of a literary character, which 
may have provisionally been written in the tablets before taking its final form.5* 

On the other hand, the text written in the papyrus roll was presumably 
meant to be permanent. It is noteworthy that the hand in the tablets is very 
similar to the hand in the papyrus, to judge especially from letters such as A, 
I, E, H, Κ, A, M, N, Π, P, © and ©. It is also worth bearing in mind that the 
use of a different writing material may well account for any slight variation 
between the writing style on the papyrus and that on the wax (80 16.8.55 These 
factors could entail that the texts of the papyrus and the tablets may have been 
written by the same person; whether their owner, i.e. the person buried in the 
tomb, was also their author remains uncertain, though the considerable artis- 
tic activity of the deceased indicated by the three musical instruments (and 
the use of the saw to construct them) could hint at poetic activity as well. 

The papyrus and the tablets are likely to have comprised a poetic com- 
position either in part or in their entirety. In the tablets, in particular, there 
seem to be traces of poetic quotations, as suggested at least by the aforemen- 
tioned possible allusion to the Hesiodic fragment in tablet Az. A rewording 
of this line was provided by Bacchylides in fr. 4.23 Sn. It has been refigured 
by Cratinus (Pylaia fr. 182 K.-A.: οἵ & αὖθ᾽ ἡμεῖς ὡς ὁ παλαιὸς, λόγος, αὐτομάτους 
ἀγαθοὺς ἰέναι! κομψῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτα θεατῶν), who acknowledges its proverbial valid- 
ity (ὁ παλαιὸς λόγος), but introduces a variation by inserting a metatheatrical 
reference to the audience delivered by the Chorus perhaps in the parabasis.5® 
Eupolis (Chrysoun Genos fr. 315 K.-A.: αὐτόματοι δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ δειλῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτας ἴασιν) 
twists this maxim, in order to provide an ironic inversion of the Golden Age 


52 See also West 2013, 76. 

53 See e.g. Turner-Parsons 1987, 2, 32-33, Cribiore 1996, 292-439. 

54 For tablets comprising draft texts, see Missiou 2011, 106, Sider 2005, 24. 

55 Compare these hands in the infrared photographs in Alexopoulou-Kaminari 2013, esp.42- 
44, 47-49. I agree with Prof. West (2013, 80) that we cannot be absolutely certain that the 
hand on the tablets is the same as on the papyrus, but it seems quite likely that it was. 

56 ~See pce tv, ad loc. 
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theme, after which the play is named, and presumably a parody of the sym- 
potic sentiments evoked in the original line.5’ The proverbial authority of this 
Hesiodic saying is also acknowledged later by Plato describing it as a παροιμία 
(Symp. 1740), on which he provides a variation (μεταβάλλοντες).58 

Further examples of quotation and variation (μεταποίησις) on passages 
of pre-existing poetry could offer an overview of this practice in literature 
until 430 ΒΟ, though most of the evidence comes from the fourth century BC 
onwards.5° Solon (fr. 20 W.), for instance, ‘corrects’ Mimnermus’ statement 
(fr. 6 W.) that death is preferable to old age and illness, in order to propound 
instead the ‘ideology’ of old age.®° Likewise, Simonides (fr. 19.1-2 W.) ascribes 
Il. 6.146 to ‘the man from Chios’, regarding the Homeric line as authoritative, 
though also adding his own comment.® In PMG 579 he provides a reworking 
of Hesiod (Op. 286-92) without attribution, evoking the Hesiodic passage as 
coming from a well-known stock of poetic ideas.®? The quotation and often the 
variation on well-known passages of earlier poetry thus imbued the work of 
the receiving author with validity and authority, as well as stressing the latter's 
own position towards a piece of traditional wisdom.® It is feasible that this 
practice may have also been adopted by the author of the tablets, if an allusion 
to the Hesiodic original was indeed made. As in the aforementioned parallel 
cases, such a quotation could bear cultural significance as an indicator of the 
author’s education and ideology. 

From a papyrological viewpoint, the value of the Daphne roll emerges 
from its prominence as the earliest known Greek papyrus in combination 
with its literary character and unusual circumstances of preservation. At the 
same time, the use of poetic diction in the papyrus and the accompanying 
tablets could be further assessed in conjunction with the other findings of 
this tomb. The interplay of poetry with music arising from the rich collec- 
tion of the ‘Musician’s Tomb’ is consistent with and could further contribute 
to the evidence for Athenian cultural activity in the third quarter of the fifth 
century BC. 


57 See Ruffell 2000, 490-91, Storey 2003, 269, 277. 

58 866, for instance, Dover 1980, 81-82. 

59 866 Bowie 1997, 58-61. 

60 δ66 Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010, 399-402, Bowie 1997, 56. 

61 Bowie 1997, 55. 

62 See Hunter 2014, 142-44 and for further cases of allusion to Hesiodic poetry, op. cit. 123-66. 
63 See Ford 2003, 23-24 and 1997, 91-92, Easterling 1974, 42. 
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